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DESCRIPTIVE. 





ARABS AND CAMELS. 

The following description of the manner of life among the 
Arabs, and of their treatment of their Camels, is taken 
from the second volume of the ‘* Juvenile Popular Libra- 


ry,”” entitled ‘* Domesticated Animals.” 


Nearly every part of the Great Desert of Ara- 
bia is inhabited by different tribes of Arabs, who 
wander from one hollow to another, seeking 
among the dwarf thorn-bushes food for their cam- 
els, and also for themselves. They live in tents 
formed of cloth made from the camel’s hair, which 
they pull off and spin with a hand-spindle. When 
preparing to weave it, they drive two rows of pegs 
into the ground, wrap the yarn around them, and 
begin their work by running a kind of wooden 
sword through the yarn, under -~ thread and 
over another, in the manner of darning: this 
sword they never part with, and it appears as if 
used for ages; thoy next turn the sword up side- 
ways, pull the work tight, and beat the whole to- 
gether. 

The camels, which are driven out early in the 
morning and home at night, are made to lie down 
before the tents of their respective owners. A 
double rope, with a large knot at one end, is then 
fastened round the knee-joints of the old camels 
that lead the droves; this effectually prevents 
them from rising; while before, or on either side, 
their young companions repose on the hard sand. 
Thus they continue till about midnight, when the 
Arabs are again in motion, the ropes are removed 
from the leaders, and as soon as they get up, the 
nets which prevented the young camels from 
helping themselves are laid aside, and the Arabs 
begin to milk. When this is done, the nets are 
carefully put on again, and each made to lie 
down in the same place till day-light, at which 
time they are again roused up, and the young 
ones are allowed to take their turn. While the 
head of the family is thus busily employed, the 
wife and her attendants are striking and folding 
up the tent, making the camels kneel, and pack- 
ing on them their simple furniture. They next 
fasten a leather or skin basket, about four feet 
wide, on the back of one of the tallest camels, in 
which they place the old men and women that 
cannot walk, with their little children and then 
proceed according to their daily custom. They 
keep close to these, and ride by turns; but the 
other camels are driven off by the slaves, or 
young men of the tribe, to the nearest hollows, 
in search ofthe prickly shrubs which occasionally 
diversify their parched sides. The head of the 
family generally precedes the loaded camels. 
After having described the course they are to 
steer, he sets off on his camel with a loaded gun, 
ata full trot, and goes on till he finds a conve- 
hient halting place. The wife proceeds with all 
possible diligence as soon as she perceives the 





|hundred camels are thus frequently collected in 


accustomed signal, and having halted unloads! 
her camel, spreads forth her tent, places all the | 
household stuff beneath it, clears away the small | 
stones, unfolds the sleeping-mat, arranges the 
bowls, and hangs up the skins containing water. 
Their time for starting is generally before sun-/| 
rise, and if possible the tent is always pitched | 
about four in the afternoon. When one family 
sets off, the whole of that portion of the tribe 
which resides near travel on with them. Five 


a single drove, and yet the Arabs can distinguish 
and separate them; and each knows his own, even 
to the smallest in the herd. Sometimes they 
march together for half a day, then separate, and 
each takes his own eourse; but as the evening 
advances they generally select the same halting 
place, and pitch their tents within a few miles of 
one another. 

But however engrossed with worldly cares, 
with milking their camels, and preparing for the 
toilsome marches of the day, they never neglect 
the morning sacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving. 
Having seleeted a sandy spot, and performed 
their ablutions with sand instead of water, they 
kneel down, bow their faces to the dust, and 
worship. Noonday also witnesses their devotions, 
eveningtide, and three hours after sunset, when 
they implore the Almighty to send rain onthe parch- 
ed earth,to cause food to grow for their camels, to 
keep them under his especial care, with their 
families and tribes, acknowledging at the same 
time his past mercies, in granting them food, rai- 
ment, and protection. Nor does any business 
however urgent, divert them from this duty. 
Even in the midst of rapid journeys, when the 
hour of prayer arrives they all stop, and making 
the camels lie down, supplicate, in addition to 
their usual form, to be directed through the path- 
less desert, to wells of water, to hospitable breth- 
ren, who will feed them, and not suffer them to 
perish far from the face of man; that they may be 
enriched, and delivered from all who lie in wait 
to do them mischief. 

Nor were these children of the desert less re- 
markable for filial piety. The old people were 
first served, and even when the milk began to 
fail, the largest share was reserved for them. A 
remarkably old man belonged to a family who 
always pitched their tent near the Arab who had 
purchased captain Riley,-and hence he had fre- 
quent opportunities of witnessing their kindness. 
Whenever the family removed, a camel was first 
prepared for the old man, by fixing a kind of 
basket on the animal’s back, lined with skins, 
and rendered soft and comfortable. Into this he 
was lifted with the greatest care, with one or two 
children on each side, to steady and take care 
of him during the march. As soon as the family 
halted to pitch their tents, the old man was care- 
fully taken out, supplied with milk and water, 
which had been reserved for the purpose, and 
then placed on the mat within the teat. 











NARRATIVE. 





glad the earth and the heart of the laborer—and 
the birds all uniting in a song of joy: Iam sure I 
could not feel lonely.”’ 

** But in the evening, Mrs. Harvey, and on 
rainy days, do you not feel as if alone?” 

_**T am never alone, Mr. Fletcher. My Sa- 
viour is always near me. His presence is the 
light of my house and my heart. I think on him 
in the stiness of the morning, in the heat of noon, 
and in the darkness of the night; and as the sweet 
Psalmist says, ‘‘ My meditation of Him is sweet.’ 
It is well for me to think much of the Master in 
whose presence I must soon stand, and to whom 
alone I now desire to commit myself.” 

‘*T am very glad to find you so contented and 
happy, Mrs. Harvey. 1 am sure the Saviour 
you have endeavored to follow through so long a 
life, will be with you to the end. He is always 
faithful.” 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Harvey, ‘‘and J always 
unfaithful. That he He may be with me when 
‘my strength faileth’ is now my earnest prayer. 

‘* My life has been long, Mr. Fletcher. I have 
seen much affliction and committed much sin: the 
affliction, I hope, has been sanctified, and the sin 
forgiven. Since I have learned ‘to love the 
Lord’ -all things have ‘ worked together for good’ 
for me.” 

‘* I hope you have every thing necessary to your 
comfort, Mrs. Harvey.” 

** Every thing, sir. All my wants are well sup- 
plied. My little garden begins even now to yield 
me vegetables; my well gives me pure water; 
and, what is best of all, my kind friends often 
visit me, and while with generous kindness they 
contribute to my kodily wants, their conversation 
and counsel are dear to my heart. I hope I may 
not forget who disposes their hearts to be kind to 
an old woman like myself.”’ 

‘Your sight continues good, I hope, Mrs. 
Harvey. I see you do not yet use spectacles; 
you can still read with ease, 1 suppose?”’ 

‘*Yes, sir, I use spectacles,” said Mrs. 
Harvey (holding them up) ‘‘ but my hearing is 
as good as it ever was.’’ This is a great privi+ 
lege to one as old as I am. {I can go up to the 
house of the Lord, while many at my age are 
confined to their houses and even to their beds.”’ 

** You formerly read a great deal,” said Mr. 
Fleteher; ‘‘ are there any books you would like 
to have me send you?”’ 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Fletcher. You have often 
brought me many useful and interesting books; 
and as I have read the lives of the pious servants 
of God which they contained, I have felt hum- 
bled as I looked at myself and saw how far I fell 
short of them; but still their example and experience 
encouraged me, and I hope we depend upon the 
same Saviour to procure for us admission into 
the kingdom of heaven. I thank you for offering 
me more books, but as I grow older, I cling 
more singly and closely to the Bible, and read 
little else. There is a certainly about the words 
of that blessed book, which is very comforting to 
one whose pilgrimage on earth must soon close.’ 














THE CONTENTED WIDOW. 
From the Evening Walk, a ~ cae of the American S. 8. 
nio’ 


‘*T hope you do not find yourself lonely, Mrs. 
Harvey, sitting here by yourself all day,” said 
Mr. Fletcher. 

** Lonely—O, no, indeed! I was sitting all 
this morning at work at the door, and I felt al- 
most young again, my heart was s0 filled with 





joy as I looked abroad on the beautiful works of 
God—the sun smiling upon every thing, making 





THE NURSERY. 


Translated from Berquin for the Yuuth’s Companion by “A Teach- 
er in New Bedford.” 


VANITY PUNISHED. 

Helen was a little girl full of the most foolish 
vanity. As long as she was well dressed, she 
thought that she had no need of knowing how ‘9 
read or work, but that books and needles w:.e 


























for poor children, who would have use for them 
in obtaining a livelihood. There was not a domes- 
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tic in the house whom she did not vex every day 
by her airs of contempt; and when she found 
little boys and girls in the street whose clothes 
did not show that they were rich, she tossed her 
head and imagined that they were not fit to walk 
where she did. She did not treat her playmates 
with less haughtiness. Her heart was filled with 
pride when she compared herself with them, be- 
cause she had more beautiful jewels and finer gar- 
ments than they. Little Emily went to play with 
her one day; but as Emily’s parents, although 
they were rich, dressed her in a simple manner, 
Helen treated her very unkindly, and even went 
so far as to strike her, because she did not wish 
‘* to play to be’ her servant. Helen’s father hada 
law-suit, upon which depended his whole fortune. 
He lost his case, and both parents died from 
grief. Helen found herself very unfortunate. 
She could not support herself by the work of her 
hands, because she had not learned how to work 
when she had opportunities. She knew not what 
todo. After having been so ‘proud towards her 
companions, she thought it would be useless to 
ask aid from them. She now felt how great the 
contempt was which the poor experience, for she 
in tarn suffered it. At last she thought herself 
happy to be able to enter into the service of the 
parents of Emily. Was it not sad for her,my dear 
readers, to see herself reduced to the necessity 
of being in reality the servant of Emily, whom she 
had so often beaten for not being hers in play? 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








BIRDS, 

* Come, my boys,’ said the teacher, ‘it is a 
pleasant afternoon, and after you have recited 
your lessons, I will walk with you into the grove, 
tu see some of the birds, about which you have 
read. The condition must be, that you will 
learn the name of every one we may see. 

Henry. What bird is that flying, which appears 
to be half a mile high? 

Teacher. An eagle; he may be called the king 
of birds. He sometimes flies so high, that we can 
only see him. with a spyglass. Eagles feed on 
fish, which they catch, and sometimes pluck them 
from the fish-hawk, after he has caught them; 
they also feed on such small animals as they can 
easily kill. Some have been known to live over 
a hundred years. There are several different 
kinds. Some are so large that they can carry off 
a little child in their claws. 

A short time ago, a boatman on the lake Onon- 
daga, saw a grey eagle flying round over the 
lake. Soon he darted down into the water, from 
which he could not rise; but kept flapping his 
wings on the water till he reached the shore. The 
boatman ran to him with a club, and found he had 
his talons fast in a large salmon, with which he 
could not fly. The boatman raised his club three 
times to strike, but the eagle looked at him so 
majestically, that he desisted. At length the 
eagle got his talons released and soared away, 
leaving to the boatman a salmon which weighed 
twenty-six pounds! 

A servant maid at Munich, in Germany, was 
in a garden with a child nine months old. She 
sat it down on the ground, when suddenly a large 
eagle darted down to seize the child. She in- 
stantly threw a shawl at him, which not only pre- 
vented him from seizing the infant, but prevented 
him from escaping. She boldly caught hold of 
him, and in spite of his struggles, held him fast 
till a person near came to her assistance and se- 
cured him. The king amply rewarded the brave 
maid, who received some wounds in the contest. 
The eagle was sent to Nymphenburg for a show. 

George. There is another eagle flapping his 
wings over the millpond yonder. 

Teacher. No; that is a fish-hawk. He is now 
looking fora fish. There, see him darting into 
the pond. Now look at him coming out of the 
water, with a fish in his long crooked claws. He 
will now have a good supper. He searcely ever 
misses his aim, for his trade is to catch fish. 





James. Is that another fish-hawk, which has 
just lit on that dry pine tree in the field? 

Teacher. No; that is a sparrow-hawk, or little 
falcon. He lives on chickens, sparrows, mice, 
lizards, and is now probably watching for them. 

Thomas. There is a floek of large black birds. 
What are they? 

Teacher. Crows. They are not much liked by 
the farmers; for they scratch up corn after it has 
been planted, and sometimes strip the ears in the 
field after it is ripe. They are very cunning. 
When several are feeding together on the ground, 
one sits upon a tree, and acts the part of a watch. 
He gives notice by his cries, if any danger is 
approaching. 

William. What are these beautiful small birds, 
which we see yonder, sporting and singing among 
the trees? 

Teacher. Robins; they have red breasts, and 
live principally on worms and insects. They are 
beneficial to farmers, and it is very wrong to kill 
them. There is another kind with a beautiful 
red head, which you see pecking on that tree. 
It is called the woodpecker. He is seeking for 
worms’ under the bark and in the holes in the 
tree; he lives on these. Woodpeckers make a 
hole in a decayed tree, large enough for them to 
enter, where they build their nests. An ignorant 
foreigner who knew nothing about this bird, was 
seen looking at one pecking onatree. On being 
asked what attracted his attention, he said, ‘1’m 
speering at the strange baste upon yonder tree— 
for sure enough the silly crathur has knocked his 
face against it till his head is a gore of blood.’ 

That beautiful yellow bird is a goldfinch. See 
how gracefully she flies, rising as she strikes the 
air with her wings, and then gradually sinking 
again, and singing at the sametime. That hand- 
some light blue bird yonder, is a blue-jay. Her 
singing bears some resemblance to a trumpet. 
She lives on chesnuts, acorns, and sometimes 
eats corn. But it is now near sunset and we must 
return home. [ Youth’s Magazine. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the Christian Witness. 
The Sabbath School and Little ElUuzapeth. 

Some of my most pleasant recollections are 
connected with a Sabbath School in which I was 
a teacher about eight years ago. It was in the 
midst of a settlement of poor fishermen, and was 
held in a small school house faintly admitting the 
light of day, till its wooden shutter was thrown 
open, when the eye was suddenly presented with 
an uninterrupted and commanding view of the 
neighboring ocean. On Sabbath afternoon, when 
the public exercises were closed, a few individu- 
als walked a considerable distance from church 
to spend an hour in this humble spot. Here they 
always found assembled a group of little children, 
some orderly and well disposed, others ignorant 
and rude, ragged and barefooted. But however 
worthless they might appear in the eyes of men, 
their teachers knew that each had a soul more 
precious than any jewel, and they rejoi¢ed in the 
thought, that perhaps they might gather from 
among them some who would shine as stars in the 
kingdom of God forever. I shall never forget the 
delightful associations which crowded upon my 
mind, as I walked homeward after the occupations 
of this delightful hour. My solitary way led me 
along the shore of the river. The boats of the 
fishermen were drawn up on its sides; their busy 
oars now lying quietly within them. The river 
relieved of its accustomed burden, rolled on 
smoothly and peacefully, and led my thoughts, by 
a quick transition, to that stream whose gentle flow 
waters the paradise above. The opposite shore, 
at the distance of about half a mile, presented a 
beautiful and verdant foliage, on which the de- 
clining sun seemed to shine with a softer and 
milder beauty, as if its rays loved to linger, un- 
willing to elose these sacred hours. Even the 
cool air, as it came across the waters, I fancied 
partook of the heavenly influence, while peace 
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reigned undisturbed over the whole scene. Now 
and then a fisherman, at his open window, wag 
seen reading his Bible, or perhaps one of the 
little volumes his children had just brought jn 
from the Sabbath School. On such occasions, [ 
used to delight in repeating that beautiful hymn 
of Cunningham’s on Sabbath evening, and could 
feel the full force of the two last verses, 
Delightful hour! how soon will night 
Spread its dark mantle o’er thy reign, 
And morrow’s quick returning light 
Will call us to the world again. 
Yet oh! there dawns at last a day, 
A sun that never sets will rise, 
Night never veils his peaceful ray, 
The Heavenly Sabbath never dies. 

But it was my principal object to relate some. 
thing of a little girl connected with this Sabbath 
school, whose name was Elizabeth. She was one 
of a class of six, all intelligent children, and 
Elizabeth was the youngest among them. She 
was a punctual attendant at the Sabbath School 
from the time she was three years old. When 
she was nearly four, and had begun to read easy 
words, I gave her, one Sabbath, for her lesson, 
the first verse of that little hymn, which almost all 
Sabbath School children repeat, ‘‘ The clock has 
struck, I must not stay,” telling herto ask her 
mother to teach it to her. The next Sabbath 
when I came into school, I saw that Elizabeth 
looked very happy. She seemed impatient for 
the older girls to finish their lessons, and then 
giving me her book, repeated the whole hymn 
perfectly. Iwas much pleased, and told her her 
mother was very kind to take so much pains with 
her. ‘* No,” said she, ‘‘I learned it all myself. 
Mother laughed when I said it to her.” 

When Elizabeth was about five years old, she 
recited her lesson one Sabbath afternoon from 
Matt. vii. 7—11, ‘‘Ask and it shall be given you, 
seek and ye shall find; knock and it shall be open- 
ed unto you; for every one that asketh receiveth, 
and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened,” &c. I told her 
that we were to learn from these verses what it is 
to pray. Now, said I, Elizabeth, suppose some 
day, when you were playing, your mother was 
sitting by, and while you had all your toys about 
you, you should say very carelessly, and without 
even looking at your mother, ‘‘ Mother, I want 
a piece of bread,”’ and then should go on plating 
just as usual. Do you think your mother would 
suppose you were very hungry, and go and get 
you something to eat? But suppose you should 
leave all your playthings, and go to your mother 
and look up in her face,and say, ‘‘ Dear mother,I 
want something to eat.” If she did not seem to 
hear you the first time, and you ‘should feel very 
hungry, would you not go again, and do you not 
believe your mother would very soon go and get 
you a piece of bread? Well, said I, this is what 
God means by asking and seeking and knocking, 
and he says when you ask him, as if you real- 
ly wanted the thing you ask, he is more ready 
than any earthly father or mother can be to 
give you good things. Elizabeth kept her eye 
fixed upon me all the time. I saw that she 
was impatient to speak, and stopped a moment, 
when she said with a look of surprise, ‘‘ Why, I 
always said my prayers, but I never prayed.” 
She saw that going and kneeling down before 
God and saying her prayers, while her heart did 
not go out towards him, was not praying, and she 
knew that while she was asking him, for a new 
heart, she was often thinking about her play- 
things, or about someihing she was going to do 
when she had done, and she no longer wondered 
that God had not heard her prayers—she knew 
she had never prayed. 

Are there not many little children, that, like 
Elizabeth, say their prayers regularly. morning 
and evening? Let them go and learn those verses, 
that she repeated for her lesson, and see whether 
they may not be obliged to say as Elizabeth did, 
**T have jalways said my prayers, but I never 
prayed,” 
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_ haps, scarcely ever experienced in his life a feel- 


_ almost every day, by some plan or other he would 


_ Rumber of his classmates; ‘I have a plan to pro- 
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MORALITY. 
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THE APPLE. 


George Saunders was the most selfish boy I 
ever knew. He never seemed to think it of any 
sort of consequence whether his brothers, or sis- 
ters, or school-mates, were gratified or made 
happy in any way, provided he could only do as 
he liked, or have what he wanted, himself. 

His mother came into the room one day, 
bringing in her hand an apple apiece for George 
and his little brother and sister. George took 
the apple eagerly from his mother, but, looking 
at those given to the other children, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Why, mother! Jane’s is a good deal larger 
than mine—you have given me the very smallest 
one of all.’ 

‘Well, here, George, I will change with you,’ 
said his sister mildly, as she extended her own 
apple and offered to take his. ; 

‘ But, stop—let me see whieh is the best,” said 
George, as he took a large mouthful from his 
own, and then tried Jane’s. ‘ Yours is the larg- 
est, but mine is the sweetest, so you must let me 
keep a piece of mine into the bargain.’ 

What a mean spirit this showed! A generous, 
noble-minded boy would not have done such a 
thing for allthe apples in the country. But George 
never seemed to consider or care for the appear- 
ance of such things; if he could only get what he 
wanted, that was all he thought about it. 

At school he showed the same disposition. He 
would always secure a good place in the entry 
for hanging up his own hat and great coat, even 
ifhe had to knock down those of some other boy 
for the purpose. At recitation time, George would 
be seen hurrying and pushing along, so as to be 
sure to get the end seat by the open window. 
This seat was a very pleasant one, and all the 
boys liked it; but no one but George Saunders 
ever thought of rushing towards it to prevent any 
other boy from getting it. 

When the weather was cold, George would be 
sure to be stationed at the best place he could 
find, by the fire, and there he would sit sometimes 
during a whole recess. without so much as offer- 
ing to make room for another boy, though he 
looked ever so cold. 

I might go on and mention twenty ways in 
which George manifested that selfish disposition 
for which he was so much disliked by his com- 
panions; but those I have given will answer as 
specimens. 

Now, we would not have it understood that we 
are blaming George for liking to occupy a pleas- 
ant seat at recitations, or for sitting by a comfort- 
able fire, or for placing his clothes where they 
would be safe from injury. The selfishness con- 
sisted in his wishing to secure these advantages 
to himself without thinking or caring about any 
body else. It is perfectly proper for every person 
to have a regard to his own convenience and pleas- 
ure or comfort; but he ought to have a regard to 
that of other people besides. 

Selfish people are always disliked by every body 
around them, and they are never happy themselves, 
or,at any rate they never enjoy the hundredth part 
as much as those who take an interest in promoting 
the enjoyment of others. George Saunders, per- 


ing of higher satisfaction and pleasure, than Al- 
fred Morton would contrive to secure for himself 


vise for promoting the enjoyment of his younger 
brothers and sisters, or his companions at school. 
‘Come, boys,‘ said Alfred, as he was walking 
efore school, one summer’s morning, with a 


pose—tlet each of us go to work with our jack- 
knives, and make up a lot of whistles from these 
Willows, for those little fellows in the third class. 

saw some of them trying their skill at the busi- 
hess yesterday: but they didn’t sueceed very well. 


{we each make two, that will be enough for all 
of them.’ ‘ 


and all went to work. In less than half an hour, 
ten or a dozen fine musical instruments were 
manufactured, one for each of the little boys. 
‘ We willkeep them until recess,’said Alfred,‘ for 
fear they will take the attention from the studies; 
and then, when play time comes, what a whistling 
there will be!’ 
Alfred made no parade of his own agency in 
the plan. ‘ Here, boys,’ said he, presenting the 
twe he had in his hand, while the others did the 
same, ‘should you like to have some whistles?’ 
This was all he had to do or say about it. The 
little boys were delighted with being able to make 
so much noise as the united sound of all the in- 
struments produced; and Alfred felt quite as hap- 
py as they. 
So far from wishing to secure the best of every 
thing to himself, Alfred would generally save the 
prettiest flowers or the finest fruit he met with, 
for his little sisters, or for one of his companions. 
Who can doubt but Alfred enjoyed as much 
from his manner of disposing of the largest straw- 
berries and the most beautiful roses he found, as 
George Saunders did in eating his sister’s apple, 
for which he bargained so advantageously ? 








OBITUARY. 


From the London Chi/d’s Companion. 
John Collins, a Black Slave in Antigua. 

John Collins joined the church missionary sun- 
day-school in the year 1816, being then about 
fourteen years of age. In general he behaved 
well, and prized the books which were given to 
him as rewards. He loved his school, and would 
often go without breakfast on Sunday mornings, 
and assemble the children on the estate where he 
lived, that they might get early to school. When 
he was presented with a Bible, he was very 
thankful, and took great delight in it. In his last 
illness it was very evident he had not read in 
vain; for many of its sacred truths were treasured 
up in his memory, and applied to his heart in time 
of need; and afforded him encouragement and 
consolation. The euperintandans~ bed thewebt of 
making him a teacher in the Sunday-school, when, 
alas! about three years before his death, he got 
into bad company, lost his relish for good things, 
neglected his school, and afterwards left it alto- 
gether; and though often expostulated with, he 
still persisted in his vain amusements, till he took 
a violent cold by exposure to the night air, which 
brought on a tedious fever, succeeded by dropsy, 
which ended in death. 
A few days after he became dropsical, his sis- 
ter-in law, Elizabeth, (Elizabeth was brought up 
in the school,) a teacher in the Sunday-school, 
asked how it was with him; he replied, ‘‘ The 
doctor says my complaint is the dropsy. I knew 
it before; and that I should not recover.’’ Eliz- 
abeth said, ‘‘ Whatever the Lord chooses, you 
must be satisfied with, and make up your mind 
for another world. Repent of your sins, and ask 
the Lord to pardon you for the sake of Jesus 
Christ.””> He replied, ‘‘O yes; I am begging 
the Lord for mercy.”” He said, some days after, 
to his mother, ‘‘I don’t mind the pain in my 
body so much; it is my sins which weigh me 
down.”’ 
The Rev. Mr. Cox, while on pastoral duty, 
visited him; he informed the superintendents of 
his sickness, and told them he had reason to 
think his affliction had humbled him, and that he 
was seeking the salvation of his soul. After Mr. 
Cox left him, he said to his mother, ‘‘ Mr. Cox 
tells me I must prepare for death.”” His moth- 
er answered him, ‘‘ Yes; it is high time you 
should see your danger.”’ He said, ‘‘ Yes, mam- 
my, I shall not get well again; and it will be 
better for me to die now, if the Lord pardons me, 
than to live longer to sin again.”” Mr. T. visited 
him the next day, when he appeared truly awak- 
ened, and prayed much to be forgiven. He was 
directed to the Lamb of God, who taketh away 











‘Agreed,’ said one and another of the boys, 


sentieein 


Sunday night, May 11. He became worse; 
and was engaged much in prayer to God.—Mon- 
day, 12th. In the morning he prayed earnestly, 
confessed his sins, and cried for forgiveness, cal- 
ling upon all present to pray for him. He re- 
quested Mr. and Mrs. T. should be sent for with- 
out delay; he said, he could not die in peace till 
he saw them, and had asked pardon for all his 
neglect. They complied with his request, and 
found him in a state of great bodily suffering, but 
his mental powers seemed quite alive and strong. 
As soon as they arrived, he said, ‘‘ Massa and 
misses, I am glad to see you; I have much to say 
to you; I was going headlong to hell, but the 
Lord stopped me and turned me back; he sent 
this affliction that I might be saved; nothing else 
would do; I praise him for it. I have been an 
ungrateful sinner, but I confessed it all to Jesus; 
I confessed it all to him. I once loved my Bible, 
but I have since neglected it, and put it to no 
use.”” Addressing himselfto Mrs. T. he said, 
‘* Bad company, bad company almost ruined me; 
would you believe it, misses, I have gone from 
the chapel door, Sunday after Sunday, to go after 


.| Ben the dancing man; and when my mammy 


checked me for my conduct, I always gave her 
hard words.” He then looked at his mother, and 
said, ‘‘ Mammy, do you forgiye me?” She re- 
plied, ‘‘ Yes, my child I do.” Then addressing 
himself to Mr. and Mrs. T. ‘‘ Do you forgive me 
also, for turning my back upon the school?”? They 
assured him they did. ‘‘ Then, massa, shake my 
hand.” Mr. T. did so. The scene drew tears 
from the eyes of all present, but particularly from 
his mother. He said to her, ‘‘ Mammy, I have 
been telling you since morning, you must not 
cry.”” Mrs. T. asked him whether they should 
sing and pray with him. He said, ‘‘ If you please 
ma’am, and sing, ‘ How happy is the pilgrim’s 
lot,’ &c. and let my mammy pray for me too.” 
After singing the above hymn, and reading the 
103rd psalm, a good part of which he repeated, 
his mother prayed; then Mrs. T. also Elizabeth 
and Mr. T. in turn, while he joined with great 
vaiuesiuess, adding a hearty amen at the end of 
every petition. Mr. T. exhorted him to believe on 
the Lord Jesus. He said, ‘‘I do believe that 
Jesus died for me, and that he will save me, and 
take me to heaven; I have nothing to hold me 
here.” He then took an affectionate leave of 
Mrs.T. Mr. T. promising to see him again,they 
left him. 

Elizabeth says, he enjoyed peace on Tuesday. 
She read a chapter and sang a hyma, and asked 
him if he was sensible he was going to die. He 
said, ‘‘O yes; my Master has provided a place 
for me in heaven.’’ His aunt came from another 
part of the island to visit him; and to her he made 
the same humble acknowledgments of his mis- 
conduct, and contempt of her reproofs; and also 
intreated her forgiveness. She said she freely 
forgave him all; and that he must look to God for 
forgiveness also. He replied, ‘‘O yes, I have 
no where else to look to, but to my Jesus who 
has pardoned all my sins.” 

He took an affectionate leave of his brothers 
and sisters. He first called his brother Edward, 
desiring him to put his arms round his neck; 
when he had done so, he said, ‘‘ Now hear the 
dying advice of your brother John Collins; take 
warning from mo; don’t be stubborn and disobe- 
dient to mammy; don’t do as I have done; don’t 
be careless,’”? meaning as to his soul; ‘‘ look at 
me; take warning from me;”’ meaning that he 
might be taken off young as well as himself.* He 
gave the same advice to his sisters, Mary and 
Lucy, whom he embraced, and begged that none 
should cry at his death. His uncle had fallen 
out with him some time before he fell sick; he 
sent for him, and requested that he would be re- 
conciled to him, for he wished to die in peace 
with all the world. He also sent for one of his 
former idle companions, and exhorted him to re- 








the sins of the world. Mr. T. prayed with and 
left him. 


* Alas! Edward did not regard this warning, but lived 
careless and negligent of the means of grace; and after a 
short illness, died, about two years after. 
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Youth’s Companion. 




















pent and take warning from him. He gave direc- 
tions concerning the few debts he owed, amount- 
ing to about two or three shillings, requesting 
his mother to pay them. He died in peace, trust- 
in the Lord Jesus Christ for pardon and salvation. 





EDITORIAL. 











A good way to pay for the Companion. 
Newburyport, May 26, 1835. 


Mr. Wiiu1s,—Sir, The enclosed is the subscription 
of my two younger brothers to pay for the Youth’s 
Companion the ensuing year, It is the amount of their 
own earnings the last few months. 

On returning home after an absence of some weeks 
—I one day found them counting their cents, which 
they had carefully laid by in a little box. 

Fearing they were early learning to be covetous, I 
said to them, ** Don’t be little misers—try to do some 
good with your money.” 

‘¢ Oh! Sister,” said John, ** we are saving it for the 
Youth’s Companion.” I could then easily account 
for the deep interest they had manifested in the paper. 
Every week there is a little pleasant strife who shall 
get it from the Office, and who shail be the first to 
read it. ‘They have been much delighted with the 
stories, &c; the hints of good ** Uncle Isaae”’ have 
been quite useful to them. 

They wish to return their thanks for the rich enter- 
tninment you have afforded them. They have, they 
say, a great deal more than a dollar’s worth every 
month. Yours respectfully, A. L. E. 


This is one of the “ways and means” which we 
frequently hear of, that children adopt to procure our 
little weekly sheet for their own amusement, and it is 
not a little encouraging to us to persevere in our ef- 
fort in their behalf. We hope too, that “ good Uncle 
Isaac’? will be induced by this affectionate remem- 
brance of him to continue his brief but very useful 
hints to the young. 





Juvenile Missionary Societies. 


Sir,—The enclosed one dollar is in payment for the 
Youth’s Companion. I hope the readers of this little 
paper will endeavor to support the missionary cause. 
Ihe Youth of Fairfield have formed themselves into 
a society under the title of the ‘* Juvenile Missionary 
Society,to educate a youth in the island or the Pacine.” 
I hope this will be a stimulus for the formation of 
other societies in the Sabbath Schools in New Eng- 
land. BM. A. 

This is a good example. We hope it will be imi- 
tated; and we have no doubt it would be very exten- 
sively in Sabbath Schools, if Superintendents and 
Teachers would collect the facts and information 
which can be found in the Missionary Herald and 
other publications respecting the sufferin ss of the Hea- 
then under the cruel reign of Idolatry and supersti- 
tion. Lay these facts before the Children—compare 
the happy conditiou of Christian countries—show the 
blessings which the Gospel always brings with it when 
it is believed and obeyed, in this life as well as the 
life to come—and bring their own experience of these 


blessings as evidence of these truths. Then let the 





ed among the Choctaws. Sometimes the mother digs 
a grave and buries ber child as soon as it is born; 
sometimes she puts it to death by stamping on its 
breast, by strangting, or knocking it on the head.” 
Children, be very thankful that you have not heen 
born of Heathen mothers,and do alt you can to send the 
blessings you enjoy to the helpless Heathen children. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

Just a word or two to my Boys—No. 7. 
Boys, Iam the very man to tell you all about Lon- 
don—I have been there many a time. Would you like 
to hear about it? Now don’t suppose I am going to 
give you a long lingering, drawling account that will 
set you asleep before bed time. No, no; Uncle Isaac 
never talks in that way. I’ve always thought there 
may be too much of a good thing; nothing like leav- 
ing off with a good appetite. I intend to be short and 
to the purpose; and I shall fly from one thing to anoth- 
er like a dart. ‘To hegin, London is a great over- 
grown city, full of buildings of all sorts; cathedrals, 
churches, palaces, colleges, private houses and stores. 
It has a noble river running through it, and halfa doz- 
en fine bridges crossing the river. 

It has many more than a million of inhabitants. 
Could you count a million ina week? If you can, 
itis morethan I can. In London there are some of 
the best and some of the very worst people in the 
world. Many of the rich are very rich, and many of 
the poor are very poor. 

In London there are beasts of all kinds, and beauti- 
ful birds, kept in beautiful gardens decorated with 
beautiful shrubs and flowers. ‘The Museum is full of 
curiosities; Westminster Abbey is full of monuments; 
the Tower is full of arms; the Gardens and walks are 
full of people, and the Bank and Mint are full of 
money. 

You see more carriages and coaches in London than 
you do carriages, coaches, waggons and handcarts in 
Boston. Allis alive! Horns blowing, whips smack- 
ing, horses prancing, and a dozen mail coaches rat- 


Ming eee she peeamant oll at anee. ona after the 
other. 


You would think that they had all the fish in the 
sea at Billingsgate, and all the fools in the world at 
Bartholomew fair; that the Lord Mayor’s coach was 
painted to please children, and that London had no 
end. 

There are scores of public schools, societies, hos- 
pitals, prisons and hundreds of churches. ‘There are 
balloons, steam carriages, iron works, gas_ works, 
water works, and all kind of works. Libraries, statues 
and paintings without end. 

By the shops, you might suppose that silks and satins 
were to be had for nothing, and that gold and silver 
were as plenty as saw dust. 

If you have one thing in London, and that is mon- 
ey, you may soon have every thing else, except Har- 
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less children,’ says Mr. Kingsbury, have been murder- |: 
















Children know that much money is needed to support 
Missionaries and print Bibles and Tracts—and that as 
numerous little streams make great rivers, so little 
contributions, if continually poured into the Treasury 
of the Lord, will furnish the means of sending these 
blessings to the perishing millions who are now desti- 
tute. The following paragraphs, which we find in the 


piness; that, as I have often told you, Money can 
If you once get intoa London crowd, 
you will not easily get out of it again: soldiers and 
sailors, tradesmen, tinkers and tailors, butchers and 
bakers, printers, pedlars, porters and pickpockets, 
rushing, crushing and cramming all together, till there 


NEVER BUY. 





























Sabbath School Treasury of this month, may be given 
as n sample of the information, with which children 
should be made acquainted :— 


Heatuen Moruers.—‘ A Hindoo woman cast her 


is no room to thrust a walking stick like this between 
them. 

Oh! It is a strange place, and strange are the peo- 
ple who live init. It is an attractive place for the good: 


child, between three and four years old, into the Gan- ot gree & a gg Senay, wane ye 
ges, as an offering to the Goddess. ‘The little creature | t"iotism, more learning, more wisdom, more benevo- 
made its way to a raft of bamboos that happened to be | lence, and more virtue than in any other city in the 


floating by, and seizing one end of it was drifted along, 
crying to its unnatural mother for kelp. She perceiv- for the bad 
ed from the shore the danger of the child’s escaping, wnewndiy 


world. At thesame time it is the general rendezvous 
It is a most dangerous place for the 


plunged into the water, tore away its hold, broke its|¥oug- Many a fine country lad has tramped into 
neck, and hurled its life-warm corpse into the middle| London with a good pair of shoes on his feet, and 


of the current, by which it was soon drifted out of 


sight.” 


Heatuen Caitvren.— Infanticide has prevailed ; 
in almost every heathen country. ‘ Hundreds of help- acon lest it. 


tramped out of it barefoot. And many an honest girl 
has brought a happy innocent heart into the city and 
Well, boys, I must be going; I’ve talked 














MISCELLANY. 








—_—_. 


A Teacher Rewarded. 

The foHowing incident is related in the Report of 
the Stekes County Union, North-Carolina: 

A member of our Board was much -encouraged in 
the Sunday-school cause, by a young lad who called 
on him one day, and offered him some articles which 
he had brought to market. ‘TI have bought some,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ But I wish you to have some of 
mine,” answered the Iad, ‘ for I shall never forget 
you.” Upon this he left his room, and walked with 
him to the wagon, saying, that he did not know of 
any opportunity in which he might have endeared 
himself to him. He answered very feelingly, ‘* You 
visit Sunday-schools at times, do you not?” ‘I have 
that privilege,” was the reply. ‘* Well,” answered 
the lad, ‘* you visited our school and gave us good 
advice. I took your advice, and that night I found 
the Lord Jesus precious to my soul.” ** Give God 
the glory,” was the only reply he was able to make, 
This gave rise to a very interesting conversation, in 
which the lad firmly promised. to watch and pray, and 
to remain faithful unto the Lord Jesus, and give him 
all the praise. 





Little Thomas, 


One of the Sunday-schoo} children in Jamaica, a 
little boy, called upon the missionary, and stated that 
he had been very ill, and in his sickness often wished 
his minister had been present to pray with him. ‘But, 
Thomas,” said the missionary, “ I hope you prayed.” 
“© yes, sir.’ ‘Well, but how did you pray?” 
“Why, sir, I begged.” [S. S. Journal. 














POETRY. 








From the London Teacher’s Offering. 
THE SPARROW’S NEST. 


Nay, only look what I have found! 
A sparrow’s nest upon the ground: 
A sparrow’s nest, as you may see, 
Blown out of yonder old elm-tree, 
And what a medley thing it is! 

I never saw a nest like this,— 

Not neatly wove with decent care, 
Of silvery moss and shining hair; 
But put together, odds and ends, 
Picked up fram enemies and friends; 
See, bits of thread, and bits of rag, 
Just like a little rubbish-bag! 


Here isa bit of red and brown, 
Like the old washer-woman’s gown; 
And here is muslin, pink, and green, 
And bits of calico between. 
O, never thinks the lady fair, 
As she goes hy with mincing air, 

‘ How the pert sparrow over-head, 
Has robbed her gown to make its bed! 
See, hair of dog and fur of cat, 
And rovings of a worsted mat, 
And shreds of silk, and many a feather, 
Compacted cunningly together. 
Well, here has hoarding been and hiving, 
And not a little good contriving, 
Before a home of peace and ease 
Was fashioned out of things like these. 


Think, had these odds and ends been brought 
To some wise man renown’d for thought, 
Some man, of mena very gem, 

Pray what could he have done with them? 
If we had said, Here, Sir, we bring 

You many a worthless little thing, 

Just hits and scraps, so very small, 

That they have scarcely size at all. 

And out of these, you must contrive 

A dwelling large enough for five; 

Neat, warm, and snug, with comfort stored, 
Where five small things may lodge and board. 
How would the manof learning vast 

Have been astonished and aghast; 

And vowed that such a thing had been 
Ne’er heard of, thought of, much less seen. 
Ah! man of learning, you are wrong; 
Instinct is, more than wisdom, strong; 
And he who made the sparrow, taught 
This skill, beyond your reach of thought. 
And here in this uncostly nest, 

These little creatures have been blest; 

Nor have kings known in palaces, 

Half their contentedness in this— 














longer than I intended. Uncte Isaac. 








Poor simple dwelling as itis. Mrs. Howitt. 





